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Shanghae, and it remains to be seen whether or no the inexpensive 
but slow Chinese junk will hold its own in competition against 
river steamers. No chart will supply the requirements of a navi- 
gation of the river, for the remarkable and rapid changes in its bed 
defy all such facilities. It is only by a succession of native pilots 
— one for every 80 or 90 miles — that it is ever likely to be ascended 
with speed and safety. When the expeditionary squadron returned 
great changes in the hydrography of the river had already become 
apparent. All the vessels had safely arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Shanghae by the middle of January, 1859. 

The President. — In asking you, gentlemen, to return thanks to Mr. 
Oliphant, Captain Sherard Osborn, and the officers of Lord Elgin's expedition, 
who prepared the excellent chart now before us, I may state that this valuable 
communication contains a variety of illustrations of the state of the country 
since the rebels have taken possession of large portions of it, which the Secre- 
tary has not had time to read. I am persuaded that when you peruse this 
memoir in our Journal you will render every justice to Mr. Oliphant, not 
merely for his description of the physical geography of the country, but also for 
giving you an exact picture of the impoverished condition of very large tracts 
which were formerly in a very flourishing state. Fortunately, on this occa- 
sion a gentleman is present who has known the river and has visited the differ- 
ent stations on it when the whole population was in a most prosperous con- 
dition. This is Sir John Davis, whose paper is announced as second upon the 
list. He will give you a description of the interior of China as it was before 
the rebellion, as contrasted with the present miserable state of every tract 
which has been invaded by the rebels. 



The Second Paper read was — 

2. View of the Great Valley of the Tang-tse-Keang before and since its 
occupation by the Rebels. By Sir J. F. Davis, Bart., k.c.b., f.r.g.s. 

Sir John Davis observed that, had not the recent expedition of 
Lord Elgin up the groat river of China rendered such farther 
details superfluous, he might have occupied the time of the meeting 
with more of his own personal experiences on that river, as high as 
the Poyang Lake, within no great distance of Han-Kow, the present 
ultima Thule of English investigation. But, after the interesting 
memoir just read, he should confine himself to a brief view of the 
high state of prosperity, population, and trade existing at the time 
of his own visit as contrasted with the utter desolation since 
perpetrated by the rebels ; and the abundant depth of water 
in 1816 as compared with the low ebb of the river, which 
had formed the chief impediment to the progress of our steamers 
in 1858. They had been about eleven days from Golden Island 
to the Poyang Lake, and this, for them, was justly considered 
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as slow work ; but what was it compared with the twenty-six 
days which were occupied in the same transit by the clumsy 
Chinese boats in which he had journeyed against the full stream 
and a generally contrary wind ? This delay, however, gave 
ample time for inland excursions and observation, to which the 
Chinese, after a time, made no opposition. The high, sandy, and 
barren nature of the banks, remarked on by the late expedition, 
was a disadvantage resulting from the low state of the river ; while 
the aspect of the country on the previous occasion, as viewed from 
the surface of the greatly-raised waters (estimated by some at 40 to 
50 feet), gave a much more favourable impression of the region. In 
fact, his companion, the late Sir Henry Ellis, justly remarked that, 
however absurd the pretensions of the Emperor of China to uni- 
versal supremacy, he certainly possessed the most magnificent terri- 
tory, within an imperial ring-fence, in the world. 

The enormous estimates of population, as given by Du Halde and 
M. Hue, for the central position of Han-Kow and the two adjoining 
towns, were manifestly exaggerated ; but, if taken at less than half 
the amount, they proved the value of the position as a commercial 
mart. It was not so easy to over-estimate the amount of desolation 
caused by the rebels in those rich and populous districts. But 
Lord Elgin's suite had observed the rapid restorations already 
effected since the retirement of the barbarous hordes. Any one 
who had witnessed the celerity with which the indomitable in- 
dustry of the Chinese has repaired the effects of a conflagration in a 
large town, might feel sanguine as to the speedy revival of com- 
merce and population, as soon as there was renewed safety to 
property and person. The Keang would soon again be covered 
by the Chinaman's argosies : — 

" Mox reficit rates 
Quassas, indocilis pauperiem pati." 

Indeed, a well-known couplet of our own poet might (with slight 
variation) be applied to the Chinese : — 

" You break his web of industry in vain, 
The creature's at his busy work again." 

It is impossible to anticipate any other than the best results from 
this well-timed expedition of Lord Elgin. It seems to have tested 
with success the good intentions of the Peking Government, if we 
may judge by the conduct of their representative, the Viceroy of 
Hukwang. But if it had produced no other result than to establish 
a proper understanding with the insurgents, and show them the 
folly of aggressive measures towards our ships, this was well worth 
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having. The Court of Peking probably hopes from us something 
better for itself than perfect neutrality as regards the rebels, and 
may have been confirmed in this hope by what our squadron, in 
mere self-defence, was compelled to do against them up the river. 
Should this tend to secure good faith and practical sincerity in the 
observance of the new treaty, we may accept the results with satis- 
faction, without troubling ourselves about the disinterestedness or 
purity of the motives. If they are encouraged to strenuous exer- 
tions, and put an end to this chronic civil war, which has desolated 
the country and paralysed trade, this will be a great common 
benefit. 

It is only prudent, however, to note the extreme difficulty of 
predicating anything of a people whose ways are so diametrically 
opposite, in almost everything, to our own ; who designate the 
compass as a " south-pointing needle," and who call the north-west 
the west-north, and the south-east the east-south ; who mount a horse 
on the off side, and mourn for their relations in a complete suit of 
white ; with whom the left hand is the place of honour, and who 
keep the head covered out of civility ; who begin a book exactly 
where we end one, and read vertically from top to bottom, instead 
of horizontally from left to right ; whose men wear petticoats and 
necklaces of beads, and carry fans, and whose women smoke pipes 
of tobacco,, but do not wear crinolines ; whose old men fly paper 
kites, while their little boys study philosophy; and who, pour 
renfort de potage, place the seat of the human intellect in the 
stomach ! 

The President. — You will return your thanks to Sir John Davis for his 
lucid description both of the geographical features of this river and of the 
character of the Chinese. 

Then, pointing to a long Chinese proclamation which was suspended in the 
meeting-room, Sir Roderick said : — 

There is here a proclamation or something of that kind in Chinese, taken by- 
two English sailors, the sons of Mr. John Cleghorn, of Wick, who took it in 
warfare in the neighbourhood of Canton. 

Sir John Davis, f.r.g.s. — The red letters are used indiscriminately, except 
in the autograph of the Emperor himself to public documents. There is no 
particular distinction attached to red letters among the Chinese on other 
occasions. That appears to me to be a notice from the general of some body 
of men, I think not Imperialists, but probably the braves at Canton. 

The President. — I entirely coincide with Sir John Davis in his eulogium 
upon Lord Elgin's expedition. There is no Englishman who does not feel 
that the efforts of Lord Elgin to open out China to British commerce are 
deserving of all praise. Now, at present, however, I must call upon gen- 
tlemen to speak to the geographical points of the paper, particularly to those 
extraordinary physical changes that have taken place in the bed of this great 
river, the longest in the Old World, and the only one that I have ever heard of 
up which a squadron of armed vessels, one drawing sixteen feet of water, has 
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proceeded 600 miles into the interior of the country. When we know that this 
was accomplished through the energy of Lord Elgin and the naval officers who 
accompanied him, our attention is necessarily drawn again to the great diffi- 
culties which are presented every year to the navigator in ascending this 
river. Captain Collinson, who surveyed it a few years ago, will, I hope, 
explain to us the remarkable changes that have occurred since his time. 
In fact, from a letter which I hold in my hand from Mr. Blackney, of the 
Acteon, it appears that to navigate this river safely it will be necessary to have a 
fresh survey every year and a pilot for every fifty or sixty miles, so rapid are the 
changes. They depend, doubtless, upon this great feature of the interior of 
China, that as this large river, which is 3300 miles long, descends, it is fed by 
vast affluents that flow from snowy mountains. The sudden melting of the 
snow brings with it a quantity of boulder, sand, and mud, which encumber 
the bed of the river. On the other hand, the force of the current, so suddenly 
swollen, excavates deep passages for vessels in places which were formerly 
sandbanks. Besides Captain Collinson, we have also here Mr. Lockhart, who 
has already explained to us the great advantages of opening up the Yang-tse- 
Keang, and who has been so long resident in Shanghae. There is also present 
an American gentleman, Mr. Carr, who has ascended this river for some dis- 
tance in a frigate of the United States. I call, therefore, upon these gentlemen 
and others who are interested in this most important subject to favour the 
Society with observations. 

Captain R. Collinson, f.b.g.s. — Having taken a part in the opening of 
this great river, I look upon this exploration with great interest ; and, with 
your permission, I will point out the progress of its examination. During the 
first year of the opium war, 1840, the entrance, as far as the north end of 
the island of Tsungming, was surveyed by Captain Bethune. Lord Amherst 
in returning from Peking in 1815, as Sir J. Davis has just acquainted us, 
came upon the river at Chenkeangfoo, and proceeded up it to the Poyang lake 
in Chinese boats. The fleet, under the command of Sir W. Parker, consisting 
of 75 sail, some of which drew more than 22 feet water, ascended the river 
to Nankin. The present expedition has proved that it is navigable for seaborne 
vessels beyond that city to Han-Kow, and the portion between the Poyang lake 
and the latter city must be considered as entirely new, not having been 
explored before by Europeans. This opening of 600 miles of river navigation 
reflects the highest credit upon all who have been engaged in it, and it is a 
great pleasure to many of us here to reflect that there are several officers with 
whom we have been associated in other enterprises who have taken so pro- 
minent a part in this great expedition of Lord Elgin's into the interior of 
China. 

With respect to the geographical point of the paper which relates to the 
change in the channel of the river between Nankin and the sea, I would 
observe, that it is a very difficult thing to fix the exact position of a ship 
where there are few or no landmarks, which is the case in the lower part of 
this river. It was, however, triangulated down by Captain Kellett and myself, 
and we are responsible for the soundings laid down on the chart of '42, all 
of which are correctly fixed. That changes will continually take place in the 
channels between Kushan and the sea must be expected, as up to this point 
the tide is felt; but I think above the Kushan crossing the navigation of 
the river will be more simple, though still liable to changes during the period 
of inundation. 

The uncertainty of the navigation of the lower part of the river cannot 
be better proved than by the fact that we took the fleet up by one channel 
and were obliged to bring them down by another. 

The chart of '42 will, however, be useful, to show the changes that have 
taken place, and afford a good foundation for reasoning upon the system of 
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rivers, which can never be better exemplified than by the Tang-tse-keang ; and 
I hope future navigators will continue to make observations upon the changes 
which take place, as they will prove highly interesting to geographers. 

Mb. Lewis Care, of the United States, and recently Assistant-Secretary 
of the American Legation in China. — I feel very highly complimented, Sir, 
at being called upon to participate in this discussion, but can scarcely hope to 
impart anything either of interest or novelty to the paper by Mr. Oliphant 
which has been read this evening. Nor am I unaware that there are present 
here this evening many distinguished officers of H. M.'s service and others, 
whose opportunities of observation in those waters have been much greater 
than my own, and who are prepared to address the Society. I am also 
without any notes of our trip up the river, having only been apprised this day 
of the subject that was to occupy your attention, and am therefore quite 
unprepared to speak otherwise than in a very desultory manner. It would be 
difficult to eulogise too highly the recent very successful expedition up this 
splendid river, an enterprise that reflects so much credit upon Lord Elgin, as 
also upon the officers of H. M.'s Navy. 

It was my good fortune in the year 1854 to ascend the Tang-tse in a 
very large American man-of-war, under the command of Captain Franklin 
Buchannan, of the U. S. Navy. We are sometimes called a boastful people, 
and, perhaps, it is something to boast of, that the largest ship that ever 
ascended the Yang-tse-keang as far as Hu-hu was the U. S. steam-frigate 
Susquehanna, of 3000 tons, and drawing, I believe, 23 feet water. She was 
also the first vessel that ever disturbed the waters of this noble stream above 
Nanking. 

I was attached to the American embassy in China in the year 1854, with 
His Excellency Robert M. M'Lane, and the Susquehanna having been placed 
at his disposal by our Government, he availed himself of the opportunity to 
ascend the river, more especially to ascertain something of the rebels who 
then held possession of it at Nanking and above. It was not the good fortune 
of Mr. M'Lane to have placed at his disposal such a squadron as accompanied 
Lord Elgin, nor to have had from his Government such entire carte-hlanche, 
or perhaps the recent explorations of this river might have been anticipated. 
It was, in fact, with much apprehension that Captain Buchannan made the 
attempt at all ; he feared the shallowness of the stream would embarrass him, 
as well he might, with a ship of that size, and all her armament on board. 
But after some little time he procured such information as could be obtained 
at Shanghae, and we left that place on May 22, 1854. Our experience in 
ascending the river may be made useful, inasmuch as the water was then 
almost at its highest. In entering the mouth, I have particular occasion to 
remember and to verify the truth of the remarks made by Captain Collinson, 
that it is almost impossible to get any bearings whatever ; therefore, a 
nautical man must depend a great deal upon his good judgment. We were 
accompanied by a small steam-tender, which was of course of very great aid. 
After passing the mouth of the stream, the first difficulty we encountered was 
at a place called Blonde Shoal, which, if there are any officers in the expedi- 
tion of 1842 present, they will remember. That was the most serious diffi- 
culty that we encountered. I believe it was so called from the name of an 
English vessel of war that ascended the river. This shoal, I think, is about 
10 or 15 miles from the mouth. As we passed there very careful soundings 
were made, and the Susquehanna just touched as she passed over the shoal. 
The result was deemed very gratifying, for that was supposed to be one of 
the most serious difficulties. We encountered very little trouble after that 
until we came to the Langshang crossing, at a very large bend in the river. 
Upon approaching " Silver Island " we met the Imperial fleet. The ship was 
saluted by the entire squadron, which was promptly returned by the Susque- 
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hanna ; and the Admiral in command came on board, and in a long con- 
sultation earnestly impressed upon Mr. M'Lane the propriety of the Susque- 
hanna taking part in the contest that was then raging. The rebels had 
possession of the forts at Chin-kiang-fu, and the Admiral was very anxious 
that we should bring the ship up and aid the Imperialists in silencing those 
batteries. This was, of course, declined ; he was assured that the Government 
of the States would be entirely neutral in the civil strife now extending itself 
over the empire. We encountered no other difficulty so far as the navigation 
of the river itself was concerned, and from that moment we went on with as 
much ease and safety as a ship of that size could go into any river in the 
world. The waters were very high, and, as has been observed by Sir John 
Davis this evening, it enabled us to see the surrounding country for miles. It 
seemed to be teeming with luxuriance — that is, before we reached the directions 
of the rebels. Upon approaching the forts of €hin-kiang-fu, a shot was fired 
at the vessel. She was stopped immediately abreast of the batteries, and 
orders were given to clear the ship for action ; and a deputation was sent to 
inquire into the circumstances. The officers in command assured us that 
it was an accident, but at the same time they stated that it was very unwise 
to attempt going up the river, as their party had possession of it. They 
rather expostulated with us, but we intimated that the ship would go on. 
Notice was accordingly sent on to Nanking. No other hostile proceedings 
towards us were shown at Nanking : we anchored off the city, and remained 
there a few days. I remember going on shore, and making a visit to the far 
famed city. All was ruin and dilapidation, and it bore no resemblance to 
what one could have supposed Nanking to be. The appearance of the place 
was melancholy indeed ; such desolation and misery everywhere observable, 
sufficiently told the tale of the recent disturbances. A more perfect burlesque 
on a military organisation can scarcely be imagined than the troops within 
the works presented ; a motley crowd of men and half-grown boys had entire 
possession of all the water batteries that command the river at this point. I 
saw nothing that a company of marines could not have disposed of in half 
an hour. 

After a few days at Nanking we proceeded as far as Wu-hu, one of the 
largest market-towns on the river, about 100 miles above Nanking. The city 
was visited by many of the officers ; it is enclosed by a wall, and is said to 
have had, before the rebellion, a half million of inhabitants. Its trade at 
that time was entirely interrupted by the revolution, and the same scene of 
desolation was observed as at Ohin-kiang and Nanking. This city is par- 
ticularly alluded to by Sir John Davis in his work. We felt anxious to go 
thus far, inasmuch as it was described to be a place of some commercial im- 
portance. At this point the river was some 4 or 5 miles wide, and the stream 
deep, and there seemed to be no obstacle to going on as far as we thought 
proper. But upon a consultation it was deemed wise to return, and we did so. 
In descending the river, as we had no obstacles to apprehend, the ship made 14 
knots an hour a good part of the way down, which shows how bold the river 
was and how readily it may be navigated. Whilst at Wu-hu we discovered 
coal in considerable abundance, obtained from a mountain 20 miles distant. 
It was a kind of semi-bituminous coal. From its appearance it occurred to 
me that it might be made very serviceable in the navigation of the river. 
We descended and reached Shanghae in safety, having been absent a fortnight. 
I would venture to make an additional remark touching the very great im- 
portance we should attach to these recent explorations in opening up the com- 
mercial advantages of the river. I am fully impressed with the belief that 
the river can be navigated as easily and as readily by steamers such as we 
use on the Mississippi, as the Mississippi itself. All it needs is steamers of that 
build, drawing 3 or 4 feet of water, and propelled by side-wheels. The state 
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of the water even at the period that Lord Elgin ascended would he quite 
enough for steamers of that character. 

Mb. Lockhaet, f.r.g.s. — I believe that the hinderance to the navigation of 
the Yang-tse-Keang during Lord Elgin's expedition was caused solely by want 
of water. I think Captain Collinson's observation is quite correct with 
regard to the state of the river when he was on it in 1842, as it was then 
the month of July, when the riser was full of water, in consequence of the 
heavy rain that falls on the immense extent of country drained by the principal 
branches of the Yang-tse-Keang, which causes the river to rise many feet in 
the summer months. At Shanghae we know very well that in the summer 
months an immense flood of water comes down the river, so that very fre- 
quently vessels anchoring out of sight of land can draw their water from 
alongside. The extent of fresh water is so great that captains of vessels know 
when they are approaching the coast, as they get into fresh water long before 
they see the land. In the winter, on the contrary, the salt water comes 
directly up to the mouth of the Shanghae river. From these circumstances it 
is clearly seen that the difference in the state of the river between the 
summer and the winter months is very great. The banks, which were 
exposed when Lord Elgin went up, are completely submerged in summer. 
From what has been observed of the sand-banks at the mouth of the Yang- 
tse-Keang we know that these banks are continually shifting, owing to the 
great body of water which comes down the channel, and pilots are consequently 
obliged to pay very great attention to the changes in these banks. 

Although Captain Collinson's remark was perfectly correct regarding the 
state of the river at the time he visited it, I think if he were to survey it over 
again that he would find many of the sand-banks have considerably changed 
since 1842. The various landmarks on the banks of the river would of course 
be found to be correctly laid down, but the sand-banks in the stream itself 
would be found very much altered since the time when his survey was 
made. 

I am not willing to detain the meeting at this late hour, but I wish to make 
one or two remarks regarding the Yang-tse-Keang. When I had the privilege of 
reading a paper on this river a year ago I stated,* on native authority, various cir- 
cumstances regarding the city of Han-Kow, and the probability there was that the 
whole course of the river to that place would be found navigable by sea-going 
steamers. 1 am happy to find that those remarks have been confirmed by 
the experience of the expedition of Lord Elgin. The I'urious, a large vessel 
drawing sixteen feet of water, reached this great town. Not only is this river 
valuable because of its being the great road between Shanghae, our most 
important port in all China, and Han-Kow, which is now our most westerly 
consular port, and which will be a place of great trade in future years, but 
because of the advantages which seem likely to arise from the access which we 
shall get through the upper branches of the Yang-tse-Keang to the interior of 
the country. The river has been surveyed up to Han-Kow, which is, indeed, 
only a small portion of its course. There are 2500 miles yet to be surveyed, 
extending up to Tibet; and I hope it will not be long before British tra- 
vellers endeavour to trace up this mighty river to its sources. Beyond one 
point on the borders of the province of Sze-chuen we know there is no possi- 
bility of European vessels of any kind passing. There are great rapids in the 
river for many miles, which compel the Chinese to use portages at those 
places. Above Han-Kow the river divides into two branches — one, the Han- 
Keang or Han river, goes north, and penetrates into the provinces of Shensi and 
Honan, the gold regions of China ; while the other, the main stream of the 
Yang-tse-Keang, traverses the western provinces and Tibet, and passes into the 
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border land between China and India, across which the caravans for ages have 
passed between those two countries. In former times and in the days of the 
commercial prosperity of Venice, and before ships went to India by the Cape 
of Good Hope, all Chinese goods that were imported into Europe were carried 
by caravans through the passes of the Himalaya mountains across the frontier 
into India, and these caravans follow the same route at the present day for the 
supply of Nepaul. I have seen drawings of these caravans and the passes 
through the mountains in the Chinese magistrates' office at Shanghae. Our 
travellers from India endeavour to pass into Tibet by the route across the 
Himalayas ; but I think the Yang-tse-Keang is the route by which they may 
hope to reach that country. I would call the attention of geographers to this, 
because here is a navigable stream by which they can travel through the 
whole of its course of 3000 miles into the border-land between China and 
India, and thence would be able to proceed to Calcutta. 1 look forward 
to the time when we shall have the course of the river open to us all the 
way up to the mountains of Tibet. Long have we endeavoured to find 
such a route, and now I think one has been opened by which we can pass 
from China into India with less difficulty than has hitherto been expe- 
rienced in the repeated endeavours made by various travellers to enter China, 
from our Indian territories. 



Tenth Meeting, April 11th, 1859. 

Sir EODEEICK I. MUECHISON, President, in the Chair. 

Presentations. — The Rev. G. C. Rowden ; Colonel W. Pottinger ; 
Captain R. H. Price ; Colonel A. Lane Fox ; and C. A. Ducket, 
r.n., and A. H. Macdmigall, Esqrs. ; were presented upon their election. 

Elections. — The Hon. George Barrington ; Captain Thomas Birch, r.n. ; 
Rev. James Booth, ll.d. ; Viscount Emlyn ; the Hon. and Rev. F. S. 
Grimston ; Consul W. T. Pritchard; and Edward C. Buckland ; H. D. P. 
Cunningham, r.n. ; Thomas W. L. Mackean ; W. Walter Mantell ; and 
William Wheelwright, Esqrs. ; were elected Fellows. 

Exhibitions. — A very rare French Atlas of Egypt, published by 
the Depot de la Guerre in 1807, presented by Mr. Eobert Stephen- 
son, m.p., f.r.g.s. ; and a diagram of Captain Selwyn's apparatus for 
paying out electric telegraph cables, were exhibited. 

In opening the business of the evening the President announced 
that Lord Stanley, Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India, had 
communicated to the Society copies of despatches, which completely 
set at rest the anxiety so long entertained respecting the fate of 
Adolphe Schlagintweit, who had proceeded into Turkistan from the 
Upper Punjab by a route considerably to the west of that followed 
by his brothers Hermann and Eobert, and had advanced far to 
the north-west of their ultimate station, Elchi, before he met with 



